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GREEN AND HIS CRITICS. 

THE Philosophy of Green, like every other great system of 
thought, must die to live. "Human thought," as Pro- 
fessor Watson says, develops by antagonism. " An edifice of 
thought which is imposing by its large and bold outlines, and 
which for a time is admired as a flawless product, begins to be 
regarded as incomplete or defective. The critical movement 
begins and cannot stop until a higher plane of speculation has 
been reached." Green's philosophy was accepted, in Oxford 
at least, without much criticism, during the life-time of its 
author. But now we find its critics more numerous than its 
defenders. The time, it seems, has come for the unsparing, 
and let me say successful, critic of Locke and Hume, Spencer 
and Lewes, to be himself subjected to close criticism. Even 
those who once fought on the same side with him have now 
gone over to the camp of the enemy. That brilliant and lucid 
exponent, in bygone days, of what it is the fashion to call Neo- 
Kantianism or Neo-Hegelianism, Professor Andrew Seth, 
scarcely writes anything nowadays without dealing hard blows 
to his quondam allies. The adherents of Absolute Idealism are, 
perhaps, increasing in number, but Green's way of expounding 
it commands the assent of very few of them. My object in 
this paper is not to defend Green, though I should not hesitate 
to declare that, in principle, I am one of his humble followers. 
I rather intend to point out some real defects of his system, 
which, I think, stand to some extent in the way of its being 
accepted. 

Green and the Neo-Hegelians have done a real service to 
Philosophy by clearly pointing out the difference between 
Psychology and Theory of Knowledge. Psychology traces the 
growth of knowledge in the individual mind, but does not 
investigate the conditions of knowledge. Its aim is to explain 
how knowledge is acquired. When, however, it is shown how 
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the individual mind acquires a knowledge of the objective 
world, the further question arises : How is it possible for the 
subject to know the object ? Psychology deals with the fact, 
the theory of knowledge with the. possibility of the fact. The 
psychologist seeks merely to describe the processes and stages 
through which the human mind comes to have a knowledge of 
the objective world and of itself. The opposition of subject 
and object, the possession of a knowledge of the latter by the 
former, are for him given facts. The epistemologist, on the 
other hand, seeks to point out the conditions under which the 
subject acquires a knowledge of the object and to determine 
the relation between them. How is knowledge possible ? 
This is the fundamental question of Epistemology. Kant was 
the first, in modern times, to answer the question and Green 
and the Neo-Hegelians have accepted his answer with some 
important modifications. 

It is not necessary to give here a sketch of Green's theory 
of knowledge. He accepts Kant's doctrine, on the whole, 
with the elimination of the thing-in-itself. The aim of the 
Kantian Philosophy, as is well known, is to show that the 
spatial and temporal world of our knowledge is the making of 
our own understanding. Things-in-themselves affect us some- 
how and produce impressions in our minds. These impressions, 
however, are a mere manifold, chaotic and incapable of being 
known. It is the mind that reduces them to order by first 
arranging them in time and space and then subsuming them 
under twelve thought-forms or categories of the understanding. 
All this is done under the guidance of the highest principle of 
unity, viz., the unity of self -consciousness. The unity of 
Nature, according to Kant, is solely due to the relating activity 
of our own understanding, which brings the disconnected impres- 
sions of sense into relation with each other. The fundamental 
laws of Nature are forms of unity whereby self-consciousness 
puts together our fleeting sensations and converts them into 
mutually determining objects of an orderly and coherent 
world. Kant proves his doctrine in his Transcendental Deduc- 
tion of the Categories, and, as Professor Seth says, " it is the 
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Transcendental Deduction that has played the most important 
part in the arguments of the English Kantio-Hegelians." 

Now Kant's method of determining the conditions under 
which experience is possible has, it seems to me, only a 
negative value. He succeeds in showing that the basal 
principles of Nature are the categories of our own under- 
standing, but not how the manifold of sense can at all be 
subsumed under the categories. Kant's argument that expe- 
rience could not be possible if the raw materials of sense were 
not determined by the universal forms of thought is irrefra- 
gable, but when we come to ask how two such dissimilar 
elements as sense and understanding can combine in order 
to produce knowledge, we get no satisfactory answer. The 
cumbrous and uncouth machinery of the Schemata fails to 
mediate between sense and understanding. If the manifold 
of sense be really chaotic and devoid of all connection with 
one another, how can they be reduced to order and rendered 
intelligible by the understanding? What mysterious power 
is there in the understanding to transform the dark chaos of 
sense into the beautiful cosmos of the world of our experience ? 
If such a power exists, how are we to think of its exercise? 
If it be maintained, that the impressions of sense have such 
connections between them as to furnish a clue to the synthetic 
activity of the understanding, the obvious rejoinder is, what 
need is there, under the circumstances, for the synthesis of 
the understanding at all? This insurmountable difficulty of 
the Kantian theory of knowledge has very ably been brought 
to light by Dr. Hutchison Stirling, and no Neo-Hegelian, so 
far as I know, has yet been able to meet his objection. 
Professor Edward Caird in his Critical Philosophy of Kant 
has tried hard to obviate the difficulty, but I confess I have 
not been satisfied by his argument. He succeeds in saving 
the system of Kant from utter collapse at this point only by 
going far beyond it. The gulf between sense and under- 
standing remains profound, and it does not seem probable 
that any one will be able to put Dr. Stirling to shame by 
constructing a bridge over it with the rotten materials supplied 
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by Kant. The truth is that Kant professes to do one thing 
while he actually does something else. He nowhere shows 
that the manifold of sense are converted into cognizable 
objects of experience. What he proves in his Principles of 
the understanding is that the world of experience implies 
the presence in it of certain universal forms of connection as 
its ground principles. To say that fleeting sensations are 
transformed into the connected objects of a permanent world 
is one thing. To show that Reason is immanent in the 
objective world without which a knowledge of it would not 
be possible is something very different. 

Though Green and the Neo-Hegelians have endeavored to 
educe a consistent Idealistic theory from the Philosophy of 
Kant, they have done nothing to show a way out of the 
difficulty mentioned above. It reappears in their system too, 
with greater clearness, perhaps. They seem to think that the 
elimination of the Thing-in-Itself is sufficient to make Kant 
consistent. We are constantly told that the data of sense 
must be related to each other by the unity of self -conscious- 
ness, if there is to be knowledge. But how can the self relate 
evanescent sensations to each other? Of course the Neo- 
Hegelians do not admit a distinction between sense and 
understanding, but they state their theory in language which 
implies a separation between them. Every reader of Green 
knows that passage after passage can be quoted from his 
writings in which he speaks of feelings being converted into 
felt things by the relating activity of the self. But one is 
utterly at a loss to understand how the self can manufacture 
felt things out of feelings. Let self-consciousness relate feel- 
ings to each other in as many ways as it likes, and still no 
felt thing will be produced. Feelings will remain feelings 
to the last, though they may be encumbered with a whole 
world of relations. Green, indeed, in his Prolegomena to 
Ethics, denies that there is any hard and fast distinction 
between sense and understanding, but he no sooner proceeds 
to state his theory than he begins to talk of a world of ex- 
perience being produced by the relation of feelings to each 
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other. If Idealism is to be a tenable theory at all, it must 
endeavor to show that Reason underlies the objective world, 
not by imagining the self to direct its relating activity upon 
a hypothetical manifold of sense, but by demonstrating the 
fundamental laws of Nature to be nothing but thought-forms or 
categories of the mind. It must exhibit the inter-connection 
of these categories and trace them up to the highest principle, 
viz., Absolute Self-Consciousness. The only materials with 
which Green sets to work are a unity of self, a manifold of 
sense, and certain relations. He nowhere enters upon a full 
discussion of the nature of these relations. His use of the 
single word ' relation ' would seem to indicate that, accord- 
ing to him, all relations are on the same level. An object — 
perhaps, to exactly represent Green, we should say a feeling 
— is related to another object, and the objective world as 
a whole is related to the unity of self-consciousness. Are 
both the relations of the same kind and of the same value? 
The serious mistake of characterizing all the categories of 
thought by the single word ' relation ' has been pointed 
out by Mr. Arthur Eastwood in a recent issue of Mind, and 
I need not, therefore, dwell upon it more at length here. 

The fact is that Green and the Neo-Hegelians have been 
led into various difficulties by following Kant too closely. To 
speak plainly, they ought to have been more faithful to Hegel, 
who, in Dr. Stirling's expressive language, " alone of all 
mankind has succeeded in eating the historic pabulum all 
up out of the vessel of Kant." Green's method, Professor 
Seth tells us, " is Kantian. It uses Hegel only as a means 
of surmounting Kant's subjective presuppositions." It is just 
in this that the weakness of Green's system consists. Kant's 
theory, it must never be forgotten, is Epistemology, and 
Epistemology can never replace Metaphysics proper. Professor 
Seth thinks that some of the Neo-Hegelians have fallen into 
the error of making a confusion between Epistemology and 
Metaphysics. It is so because they have neglected to follow 
Kantian Epistemology into its legitimate conclusion, viz., 
Hegelian Ontology. Kant, from his epistemological stand- 
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point, succeeds in showing that the world of experience must 
necessarily be related to unity of intelligence. To Kant, this 
unity of intelligence is, no doubt, the subjective ego. But, 
I think, a Kantian need not be confined within the narrow 
limits prescribed by his master. Kant himself shows how the 
regulative conception of a Divine Being is necessary to make 
our experience a rounded whole. His disciple is entitled to go 
a little beyond him in order to make his doctrine of the 
necessary relation of Nature to intelligence complete. Nature, 
as we know it, cannot exist unless it is related to mind, but this 
mind cannot be our finite mind, because the finite mind itself 
has a gradual growth in time and as such requires explanation. 
If Nature is not the creation of any finite mind, and if it 
cannot be conceived as unrelated to intelligence, it must be 
regarded as the object of divine thought. But when all this 
is said, the essential problem of Philosophy remains untouched. 
Kant's Epistemology only prepares the way to Metaphysics 
and cannot be a substitute for it. 

A careful investigation shows that the ground-principles of 
Nature are the categories of thought. Philosophy has to 
inquire how these categories are related to each other. How does 
the distinction of subject and object arise within thought, and 
how is it transcended ? The categories of thought are universals, 
but the phenomena of Nature are particulars — how can the 
former explain the latter ? Hegel alone has boldly faced these 
and other problems and attempted to solve them. He shows 
that if we begin with the most abstract category, devoid of all 
content, viz., Pure Being, we are led on and on by an immanent 
dialectic till we reach the notion of the Absolute Idea, which 
contains the antithesis of thought and being — subject and 
object within itself in solution. Now, according to Hegel, 
the phenomena of Nature are nothing but the sum-total of the 
particularizations of the categories. This particularization 
does not, of course, take place in time. No arbitrary distinction 
between the universal and the particular is allowable from 
Hegel's point of view. It is only the requirement of Science 
that has led Hegel to treat of the categories in the abstract, 
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though particularity is involved in them throughout, just as 
the physicist speaks of the laws and phenomena of Nature in 
abstract terms, though all of them are particular. Whether 
Hegel's philosophy actually solves all the problems raised by 
thought or not, it at least furnishes a clue to their solution. 
For him, at least, the difficulty of converting feelings into felt 
things does not exist. The dialectical method of Hegel is the 
most valuable of his contributions to philosophy, and it is a 
pity that Green, under the influence of Lotze, it is supposed, 
should have regarded Hegel's dialectical method as the source 
of his aberrations. In reviewing Dr. John Caird's book, he 
distinctly says that the dialectical method must be discarded. 
To discard the dialectical method, however, is to discard Idealism 
itself. The problem of philosophy at the present time is an 
exhaustive criticism of the categories, and to this end the 
assertion, however emphatic, that realities are constituted by 
relations and relations imply a relating mind, is not sufficient. 
" The intelligence," says Professor Caird, "when it once begins 
to define an object for itself, finds itself launched upon a 
movement of self-asserting synthesis in which it cannot stop 
till it has recognized that the unity of the object with itself 
involves its unity with all other objects and with the mind 
that knows it. Hence, whatever we begin by saying, we must 
ultimately say 'mind.' All this must be proved and not 
merely asserted, and the dialectical method alone is competent 
to prove it. 

In thus vindicating the claims of the Hegelian philosophy 
to our acceptance, I do not mean to deny that it is necessary 
to remodel it so as to meet the requirements of the present 
time. The categories are not, as some readers of Hegel 
suppose, the arbitrary inventions of the mind. They are the 
most fundamental principles of connection between the objects 
of Nature, and can, therefore, be discovered only after Science 
has made considerable progress in its interpretation of the 
world. Now the advance of Science, since Hegel's death, has 
been wonderful, and could he come to life again he would 
certainly see the need of making large additions to his categories 
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and of altering their places in his scheme of dialectical devel- 
opment. This is the task to which one who calls himself a 
Neo-Hegelian must now address himself. We have had enough 
and to spare of Kantian Epistemology. Let the distinctive 
problems of philosophy be now attacked. It is a pity that 
there seems to be no one to do for Hegel what Professor Caird 
has so ably done for Kant. Let writers say what they may, 
the philosophy of the future cannot but be a development of 
Hegelianism in the light of modern science. 

Berhampur College, Bengal. HlRALAL Haldar. 



